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have your being. Bear to think that their 
gray hairs may go to the grave without its 
light upon them. Gently understard that 
they may be fatally mistaken in their judg- 
ment of what is best for you. Learn to 
| remember that your maturing convictions 
cannot always follow theirs. It is 
ibest to do this honestly. It is safe 
{to do this tenderly. It is wise to do 
{ this early. Your reverence for your 
| parents is far more secure if you look 
such facts fearlessly in the face. All af- 
fection is safer if it is weighed in the bal- 
ances of courageous justice. Draw the 
line respectfully and affectionately be- 
, tween their convictions and yours. Agree 
| to differ wholesomely from them. Teach 
| them that, if you amass a fortune, you do 
it as unto the Lord no less than you give 
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whether the paper Is taken from the office or many a thoughtful and devoted daughter 
standing at the brink of life to-day. The 
world has yet to learn what daughters are 
made for; and daughters only can in- 

struct it, 

But who will hem the pillow-cases ? 
That is an old, old question. Undoubt- 
edly Deborah’s grandmother asked it, and 
the mother of Miriam, and the neigh- 
| bors of Anna the Prophetess; Joan of 
Are unquestionably heard it; and Eliza- 
beth Fry, and Elizabeth Browning, and 
| Florence Nightingale, and Baroness Bur- 
'dett Coutts, and Prof. Maria Mitchell, 
| and the rest, for whose sakes the world 
|can well afford to hem its own pillow- 
| cases, or even to hire a seamstress, if need 
be. There seems to be no dearth of pil- 
, low-cases by their default. It is a shift- 
ing question, and the fashion of it passeth 
away. Who will embroider tapestry? 
Who will run the spinning-wheels? Who 
will overcast, and hem, and run, and back- 
stitch? Go to the factory-loom for your 
_ answer, and hear the voice of Elias Howe, 
For the first time in the record of Heaven's ~ | Y \y 3 what it sayeth ! 
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Che Andependent ? 


BY MRS. RICHARD 8S. GREENOUGH. 
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Beneatu the palms of Heaven there ran & 


murmur low, 
And angels on uncertain wing went hovering 


to and fro; \ S\N | : ss o “ ar Me / : . ; - == N 7 \\ IN iy! 





Or from the furthest borders of the celestial 
light 

Came pressing toward the Virgin on sweeping 
pinions white. 

Around the gentle Mother they stood in sere | 
ried file, 

But ’mid those radiant faces no visage wore & 
smile; 








The youngest of the angels she was holding | 
on her knee; | 

Yet on that throne of glory it was weeping | 
silently. 

At length the Queen of Heaven that hush of 
stillness broke— 

Sweeter than music on the sea fell the gentle 


words she spoke: 
“Tell me, thou little angel, whence comes 


this weeping wild; 


Am I not Mary Mother, andart thou not my 
child? 

*‘Does not the Tree Eternal bear its golden | 
fruit for thee? 

Hearest thou not the rippling music of the | 
River by the Tree, | 

‘The silver river, singing its glad song with 
outen cease— | 


song of Heayen’s own blessedness, of | 
avo au praise ang peace ¢ 


The 


“Look where the hosts of Heaven all still 
and silent stand, 
ee thes only grieving in this their happy | 
land. | 
What hast thou, that, e’en as I speak, thou | 
weepest more and more ? 
Tell it to Mary Mother, and give thy grieving 


’ 


To 


oer 

Akiss upon ite upturned brow the gentle 
Virgin pressed ; 

Then the little weeping angel laid its head | 
upon her breast, | 

Aud whispered low, so low that every angel 
bent his head, 

And stood with parted lips, to h: «r the qufv \ 
ering words it said 


“IT was playing with the littlest of the angels 
by the gate, 

Where the shining guard stands ever, looking 
forth to watch and wait; 

Aud LI asked if I might look without to see 
the sunlight fall 

Upon the earth that underneath swayed like 
a glittering ball. 

“And the angels smiled upon me, the littlest 
angel there; 

And they undid the crystal gate that rose so 
tall and fair; 

And I stood in the great gateway, and, looking 
down to earth, 

I saw the far-off city in which I bad my birth. 


“And I saw far, far below me the old and 
massive pile 

Wherein I drew my baby breath for such a 
little while; 

And there I saw my mother, as she knelt be- 
side her bed, 

And I listened, and I heard hersay: * Would 
God that I were dead! 


“*For the sunlight brings no gladness, and 
the night no rest to me. 

I can think but of my baby; I long sosore to 
be 

Where I can look upon him, were it only 
from afar, 

As if I saw his dear face in the Heaven like a 
star.’ 


“* And then she broke out mourning with such 
& piteous cry, 

It rose so sharp and bitter that it seemed to 
pierce the sky; 


The light and song of Hgaven filled alr we 
golden air. 


**But still I see my mother, and I hear her 
bitter ery ; 

And I weep because she prays in vain, 
‘Would God that I might die!’ 

I cannot taste the golden fruit, nor hear the 
river’s song; 

Tonly hear her as she cries, ‘How long, O 

. God, how long!’ ” 


Then the Holy Queen of Heaven raised her 
gentle face and smiled, 

And said: “ Even so my Son loved me when 
he too was a child.” 

Ana she rose up with the little one, and 
Silently moved on; 

And the hosts of Heaven followed, till they 
reached the Great White Throne. 


And then they knelt together ;—as far as eye 
could see 

Were ranks of angels bending like the white 
waves of the sea— 

All bending with veiled faces before the aw- 
ful light 

That streamed in dazzling glory from the 
dwelling-place of Might. 

And the gentle V’ 

‘ : oi irgin, holding the child upon 
Prayed: ‘Father, I implore 
m Pent rest. 

mid thy high an 

peti — happy hosts it Weeps and 
The mourning of its mother, 

pitying ear, 


Thee, give this 


Oh! bend thy 


* And bear that mother, as 
eri king, with cxeeed- 
That out of Thy great mercy 
as oo to die; 
ot for ber merit, Fa: 
jan: t, Father, nor for desert of 
I pray Thee for my dear Son’ 
who still is Thine,” 


Thou wilt grant 


8 sake, that Son 


Silent as Alpine mountaing knelt the far- 
Spread heavenly host, 


Glittering like frozen b 
a reakers upon a stirless 


No breath disturbed the stillness, not the 
’ 





The air itself was listening as ’twere a living 
thing. 


Then in the depths of every soul was heard a 
voice which said: 

“Even as thou wilt, so let it be; even as 
thou hast prayed.” 

And the hosts of angels bowed themselves, 
and softly breathed * Amen !"" 

Then, rising like bright, snow-white clouds, 
they followed her again, 

As the gentle Mother glided on toward the 
crystal gate, 

Where the shining guards stand, ever looking 
forth to watch and wait; : 

Hoping to welcome in a soul, they stand and 
watch and wait, 

And smile with gentle gladness as they undo 
the gate. 


Then said she to the little one: ‘‘ Upraise thy 
voice and call; 

Say to thy grieving mother that her days of 
mourning all 

Are ended; that thou callest, for the Father 
bids her come ; 

That thou standest here to welcome her to 
her eternal home.”’ 


Then the little gladsome angel stretched its 
arms toward the earth, 

And called its mourning mother to her celes- 
tial birth ; 

And, as it still stood smiling, back swung the 
crystal door, 

And the hosts of Heaven welcomed one white- 
robed angel more. 

SEPTEMBER 13th, 1871. 





THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL 





ELECTION. 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Tue Democratic party is in a state of 
utter bewilderment as to its possibilities, 
with reference to the coming Presidential 
election, whether in the matter of polit- 
ical success or of mischievcus plotting to 
divide the Republican ranks. Its South- 
ern wing is as anti-national and seditious 
in spirit as ever, though ready to co-oper- 
ate with the Northern wing in any device 
that may possibly effect the overthrow of 
a hated loyal administration. The main 
point of union between them is, at all 
events, to prevent the renomination of 
President Grant; but, if that cannot be 
done, then to defeat his election, if possi- 
ble, by inducing certain disaffected Re- 
publicans to bring into the field against 
him Mr. Chase, Mr. Trumbull, Mr. Sum- 
ner, or some other prominent member of 
the dominant party, by the rending asun- 
der of which there is the only chance of 
success. This is high praise for the Pres- 
ident, that he has s# administered the af- 
fairs of the country as to make himself 
more distasteful to the rebel and negro- 
hating elements, North and South, than 
any Republican yet artfully suggested as 
a rival candidate. This fact is immensely 
in his favor, and it is of far-reach'ng sig- 
nificance. Whatever may have: been his 
mistakes or shortcomings, the recent state 
elections prove that bis general policy has 
been in accordance with the views of an 
overwhelming popular majority; and so 
acceptable, indeed, as to make it question- 
able with leading Democrats whether it 
will not be extreme folly for the Dem. 
ocratic party to attempt any distinct or- 
ganized resistance at the next Pres- 
idential campaign. Of the twenty-two 
states that have made their annual 


one electoral votes, the latter fifty-one, in- 
cluding New Hampshire and New Jer- 
sey, which in all probability will change 
sides next year, thus reducing the number 
to thirty-nine. No such cheering result 
could have been obtained if our national 
affairs had not been satisfactorily man- 
aged, asa whole; and it plainly means 
that the people are resolved to extend to 
President Grant a second term in office. 
For any Republicans, therefore, to con- 
spire against him cannot bring victory to 
their standard, andcan only end in sub- 
serving the factious purposes of that 
party whose triumph is to be dreaded by 
every friend of freedom and bumanity. 
“Take any shape but that!” 

It is idle to say that there are scores of 
men in the Republican ranks who are 
better fitted for the presidency than the 
present incumbent. No doubt there are 
hundreds who place this modest estimate 
upon themselves. But, if any one asserts 
that there is even a single other man who. 


| put in nomination instead of Grant, would 


poll as large a popular vote, and so insure 
the continued ascendency of Republican 
rule, let him marshal and present his facts, 
if he can, to sustain his declaration. Per- 
adventure, in this or that locality, some 
one might obtain even a larger support ; 
but, surveying the whole country, and 
reckoning up the sum total of public senti- 
ment, what other man, however gifted or 
meritorious, can reasonably hope to re- 
ceive so large a portion of the suffrages of 
the American people as President Grant ? 








trial of political strength, fifteen are 
Republican end seven Democratic; the 





Quiver of a wing; 


former casting one hundred and seventy- 
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most reliable exponents of public senti- 
ment. Of course, all those of a Demo- 
cratic stripe are bitterly opposed to 
Grant’s re-election. Of the great multi- 
tude of Republican journals, can half a 
dozen be named that are openly arrayed 
against him, or in favor of trying another 
candidate? It is true the New York 77v- 
bune is unreconciled to his being again 
run, and that paper has a very extensive 
circulation; but, seeing that its editor is 
more than willing to be the President's 
successor, its opinions on this subject 
are liable to the suspicion of a personal bias. 

I write as a disinterested looker-on—not 
as a partisan of the Administration; and 
far be it from me to say that it has com- 
mitted no errors, nor laid itself open to re- 
buke in regard to some of its appoint- 
ments, and to grave criticism respecting 
some of its measures. Indeed, I have 
more than once taken occasion to testify 
strongly against the extraordinary course 
President Grant has pursued touching the 
annexation of St. Domingo, and, as I think, 
the unwarrantable use he has made of the 
navy to consummate his scheme. Doubt- 
less he deems himself fully justified in 
what he has done; doubtless he considers 
the acquisition to be desired on national 
grounds. But, certainly, the general feel- 
ing is that nothing could be more ill-judged 
or more uncalled for; and so clearly is 
this perceived by the President bimself 
that, in exact accordance with the avowal 
made in his Inaugural Message, he shows 
his readiness to comply with the will of 
the people, not to dictate to it in any case. 
Accordingly, in his recent Annual Message 
to Congress there is not a line or syllable 
in reference to his favorite project. 

On the whole, as pertaining to the best 
interests of the country, and especially to 
the preservation of peace at home and 
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that no administration has excelled his 
own since the days of Washington. To- 
ward our hunted and perishing Indian 
tribes how humane and praiseworthy is 
the policy he is endeavoring to enforce! 
It will ever redound to his credit, though 
ithas made him many enemies, particu- 
larly among those who are eager to exter- 
minate the entire race, for malignant and 
selfish ends. But it has also made him 
many friends, whose approval any man 
may covet, 

In a peaceful and equitable adjustment 
of the grave difficulties existing between 
England and the United States, by the ap- 
proval of a Commission of International 
Arbitration, what civilian in the Presiden- 
tial office could have shown more interest 
or acted with more alacrity? As charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, so this hon- 
orable method cf avoiding a bloody, de- 
vastating, and fruitless war, and setting 
an example to be imitated by all the 
nations of the earth, will constitute 
the crowning glory of his adminis- 
tration—as the Emancipation Act did that 
of Abraham Lincoln—covering many de- 
fects and blunders. It is an event to call 
forth anew the song of the angels as sung 
at the advent of the Prince of Peace. And 
how easily it might have been baffled on 
his part !—as assuredly it would have been 
had an ambitious military spirit inflamed 
him to measure weapons with a powerful 
foe. Aside from the question of San Do- 
mingo, no one in the high position he 
occupies has ever shown less desire for 


Tey Opry y TOOS Tee ee etd 
itary glory, or a more earnest desire to 
avoid, as far as practicable, all occasions 
for bloody quarrel, than President Grant. 
His wishes and aims have been eminently 
peaceful throughout; and where force has 
been resorted to it has been for protection 
and defense, as in the case of the red men 
of the West and the freedmen of the South. 

It may suit the taste of the degenerate 
grandson of the revered John Quincy 
Adams to proclaim that he regards the 
present Administration ‘‘as a national 
calamity, because it is mean in character, 
sordid in tone, and ignorant, corrupt, and 
arbitrary ; because it is doing more to per- 
manently disunite the states than the Goy- 
ernment of Jefferson ever did; and be- 
cause its chief conceives that there is no 
means for a free government but military 
force.” It may gratify his personal self- 
importance oracularly to predict that 
‘* four years more of such education, fam- 
ily patronage, and martial law will so 
blind the keen sensibilities of popular lib- 
erty that our ignoble incubus might well 
remain a fixture.” It may please him, to 
pander to the worst passions of an igno- 
rant rabble, to exclaim : “‘ Nothing, then, 
remains but a CIVIL WAR or submission to 
THE USURPER ; and it is difficult to decide 
which alternative will inflict the more 
irreparable injury upon the habit of free 
government.” But these are low spec- 
imens of arrant demagoguism, and can dis- 
grace only him who indulges in such 
utterances. The popular verdict has re- 
cently been registered at the polls in re- 
gard to all such imputations, and it is one 
of honorable acquittal, abiding conse- 
quences, and high commendation. 

Whatever private griefs or public re- 
grets Mr. Trumbull, or Mr. Sumner, or 
any other Republican senator may have 
respecting certain features of the Presi- 








abroad, I think it may be fairly claimed 


dential policy—and they are to be re- 


One Yeuar’s Trophies. 


spected for any honest and manly crit- 
icism they may make respecting it—it is 
not conceivable that either of them will 
allow himself to be made a cat’s-paw in 


what they counsel it is safe to reject; 
what they desire to possess must not be 
conceded. 

The latest device is to insist only upon 
one term in the Presidential office, in order 
to put a stop t olitical corruption and 
official bribery; This has a virtuous 
aspect; but it means nothing more than 
turning out Grant, leaving his successful 
rival and the party electing him to find 
plenty of reasons hereafter why a second 
term is eminently desirable. A disin- 
terested proposition to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, so as to allow 
no one to occupy the Presidential chair 
more than four years, will deserve grave 
consideration ; but it is to be questioned 
whether the American people will ever so 
tie their hands and stultify their judg- 
ments as to make it unconstitutional for 
them to choose the one they deem the 
best to fill the highest office in their gift. 
Is it nota reflection alike upon their in- 
telligence and patriotism to say that they 
may not be trusted with the right to elect 
as often as they will whomsoever they 
will to act as their Chief Magistrate? If 
he abuses his trust, or proves himself un- 
qualified for the station, the remedy is in 
thaie hands is lom they have 
enjoyed and ekercised—-satisfactorily to 
themselves, at least—from the formation of 
the Federal Government till now; and it 
is hardly to be presumed that they will 
consent to any abridgment of it. Un- 
questionably they will easily detect the 
present “one-term” outcry as a mere 
dodge to meet a factious exigency. 








A TALE TO THE GIRLS. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“Wit I not answer them just once in 
THE INDEPENDENT ?” 

Now, this is the dreadful day on which 
my study-table is dusted. 

I pause; I ponder; I investigate; I 
despair. 

Girls, if it were not for that study-table 

I doubt if I ever should. 
To be quite frank with you, 1am very 
much in sympathy with the good minister 
who was met in the vestibule by the 
cheerful brother who had taken such com- 
fort and instruction from the morning’s 
sermon. It wasa very superior sermon; 
a remarkable sermon ; a sermon calculated 
to improve the spiritual condition of any 
hearer ; and “ Pray, sir,” said he, cordially, 
“what was the fezt of your discourse ?” 

For truth compels me to state that, if 
most of the writers of the pleasant little 
let ters which are lost in that wilderness, 
my study-table, would simply sit down 
and read what Ihave said to and about 
women in THs INDEPENDENT patiently 
over again, they would find a better solu- 
tion of their difficulties than any which I 
can superadd to those papers. 

You will remember, my dear girls— 
Easterners, Westerners, from North and 
from South—whose troubled and earnest 
eyes look up at me from my paper Sahara, 


by principles, not by incidents, by the 
telescope as well as the microscope; that, 


——————_ 


| 
| 


carried without the four house-walls; but 
wcmen must carry it. Science stands 
ready to help them, and the industrial arts 
are their police detail. To weave every 

| thread of cloth worn by her family with 
her own hands was once the first duty of 

, Woman. Now, it would as soon occur to 
her that she was under religious obliga- 
tions to make her husband's boots. The 
day will come when she will no more 
conceive it necessary to make his shirts 
than to spin his broadcloth or to cut out 
his rubbers. 

We live and learn. When we have 
learned to live, it will be no longer neces- 
sary to put these blinders of domestic 
Claims upon fresh young women who 
incline to shy from the beaten track of 
womanly lot. 


Meanwhile—ah ! yes, meanwhile—while 
the father disapproves, and the mother 
wipes her eyes, aud all the world shakes 

‘its gloomy head—what shall you do? 
Not the thing which you can do most 
peacefully; not the thing which you can 
do most easily ; not the thing, necessarily, 

| which you might do most naturally; not 
the thing which is expected of you, be- 

"cause it is expected of you; not the thing 
which other people do, because other peo- 

| ple do it. Do only, and do bravely, and 

‘do faithfully that thing which you judge 

—not with you brains alone, not with 


\ 


having become more or less convinced | stones to higher things. Your sense of | your heart alone, but with your heart in 


that the lives young women generally | security in decision will often leave you. | yo: r 


i» be right for you; and 


we adjust our front-yards to our horizons, | lead are best neither for themselves nor | The serene level of easy dependence will | Heaven's blessing go with you, whether 
not our horizons to our front-yards; that, | for the world, yet fail to see or feel their | roughen to you. Many a time you will | youare asculptor ora nursery-maid, an 


furtherance of the machinations of the | if a thing is ¢rue,the presumption is that| way to any others. “Will you not show | find your brain “a’ in a muddle,” and | orator or a cook! 
wily leaders of @ party rendered desper- | it is true for us in ourown lives and for| girls,” she begs, “the other side of the | your conscience in a comatose condition- 
ate by the political signs of the times. To | our own uses; and, if you will remember | question (for there must be another side)— | Wash dishes till you die, and the world | most of you is that you largely neglect 
learn from the enemy is true wisdom: | this long enough, we may perhaps travel | show noble-hearted girls, who are trying | will leave you in peace. Undertake to | close, logical, stern thought about the vital 


The fault which I have to find with 


through Sahara with some profit both to/ to make the most of themselves, in spite of | “seek your fortune,” and the air chills | interests of yourselves and you sex. You 
the many drawbacks, that even though the | about you; the thermometer falls; the | feel your way to your niches in life. Where 


ourselves and to the duster. 

What went we out fortosee? White let- 
ters, a little note iu blue, MSS, more MSS, 
green letters, pink letters, scented letters, 
blotted letters, letters from the avenues 
and from the prairies, letters of respectful 
severity, generous thanks, miserable un- 
easiness, downright distress; more MSS, 
verses this time—never mind! the more 
the better. I thank you, girls, for the 
whole of them, individually and collect- 
ively, and wish with all my heart that this 
crooked and stiff-necked generation could 
see, as you and I have seen, the interest 
which its girls are taking in woman’s 
new ‘‘right to be a woman.” 

“Tam one of your ‘unhappy girls.’” 

P Mother thinks it unwomanly that 
I do not like to sew.” 

‘* Will you tell me if there is any value 
in these rhymes? For, if ‘Heaven has 
qualified me to write a poem,’ I'll never 
‘hem another towel’ as long as I live!” 

“Tam supported by my friends. I can- 
not use my eycs; my sisters read to me. 
Iam not satisfied; I see no way into life 
but to marry a commonplace man.” 


* 


to whom your sharp sayings do not apply, 
are troubled that such sweeping assertions 
should be made.” 

“Now that I have told you my history, 
do you wonder that I say: Heaven send 
the time when a woman is not educated 
solely for marriage!” 

“I would like to earn for myself. I 
sent a little article to the ——, and got 
five dollars for it; since then I have sent 
them flying in all directions, but with 
fatal results. Shall I try again?” 

“T have come to the conclusion myself 
that it is not morally 77ght to leave the 
subject of dress, as it is now left, to the 
undisciplized consciences of undisciplined 
women.” 

“I have no objection to a woman’s 
shoeing a horse. J should rather wash 
dishes and take care of children.” 

“My mother insists upon keeping me 
with her; still gives me every opportunity 
for reading and study. I am now engaged 
in ‘sweeping my sister’s ingrains.’ I wish 
that I knew just what is best for me to do 
with myself.” 

“Tt stirred us up, us girls; and we 
talked it over among ourselves. It has 
quite unsettled my former views. Most 
of us are only daughters of parents in 
comfortable but not affluent circumstances 
—families where but one servant is kept, 
and where there are many things depend- 
ing on the tasteful touches which come 
only from the hand of the daughter,” etc. 
And so on through the pile. 

One little lady in particular,a bright 
young graduate of Michigan University, 
excites my respect and sympathy. Her 
manuscript, from which I have already 
quoted, is a wail of earnest and honest 
bewilderment. She calls it “Who will 
hem the pillow-cases?” and asks: ‘Is 
there no way out of the tangle?” and 
strikes, I believe, the cardinal point of 








that we must ultimately solve perplexities 


pictures go unpainted, and the poem un- 
written, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, they may still make their lives 
‘one grand, sweet song’ ?” 

No, my dear young friend, I shall do 
no such thing. Girls need no such show- 
ing. There is not a particle of danger but 
they will see the other side. They always 
do ; they always have. It is because I hope 
that they will some time learn to see all 
sides that I present them one, and only 
one. We must keep the balance of power 
at some rate. Truth is like the moon, 
remember: only one side of it turns 
earthward while it is young. We 
must live under jhe crescent before 
we can welcome the sphere. It is 
not the moon which lacks symmetry, but 
the mind which frets and fears lest the 
dimmed three-quarters be forgotten in the 
shining quarter, the full, averted face in the 
profile, yesterday and to-morrow in to-day. 
Heavenly doctrine has its phases, like 
other heavenly bodies. Take them as they 
come. When you see it painfully climbing 
the east, lift up your eyes to the light of 





guard upon the other side. 

Tn short. and in plain nrose. girla. the 
“other side” in a matter like this of the 
elevation of woman generally takes care 
of itself. The might of old acquaintance, 
the dead weight of old customs, the drag 
of old prejudices are powerful allies, com- 
mitted forever to“ the other side” in the 
eternal contest between the old and the new, 
and have their places, unquestionably, in 
controlling the ‘‘ two spirits between whose 
endless jar justice resides”; but it is not your 
place. Your young hands have other work 
todo. Your young eyes are needed else- 
where. Be patient, then, with an apparent 
neglect of many aspects of this question of 
a woman’s true duties to God and to herself. 
Because I urge you to go into the grocery 
business, do not infer that I would have 
you send your parents to the poor-house. 
Because I advise you not to hem pillow- 
cases, do not assume that we must all sleep 
on pillow-cases with a ragged edge. Be- 
cause the frivolity of shallow women must 
be denounced, do not conclude tat the de- 
nouncer never saw a sensible girl. Look 








winds rise; the sand blows about; 
friends mourn over you, pray for you, 


you are a reprobate or a martyr; you cry, 

“ Stern, warning friends, Iam not Night! 
Sweet, flattering friends, I am not Day!" 
and, weary of the struggle, you perhaps 
yield it with a sigh wherein the bitterness 
of disappointment runs a little acrid; and 
that most pitiful result, a woman skepti- 
cal of her own sex, follows as fast as may 
be. 

Now, my dear girls, guard against this. 
Make up your mind what you believe, and 
own; follow it. Your convictions are 
your own; act upon them. 
your own; live it. In more classic lan- 


ahead!” 


the blessed spirit of the Fifth Com- 





you may be in ‘danger of becoming 


choice of your life’s work. You owe 
them filial reverence and affectionate 
care? To be sure; but what are filial 
reverence and affectionate care? Society 
throws a vast poetic license around those 
words. Why do they mean one thing for 
you, another for your brother? Why 
should they present one set of claims to 
you, another to him? Why may they 
frown on your individual development, 
and smile on his? Exact from them a 
reason why they may fling open to him 
the gates of active usefulness, which they 
close and bar to you! Demand of them 
an impartiality as broad as Nature’s and 
as kind! You may ask it as conscien- 
tiously as you say your prayers; but you 
may rest assured that you will not have 
it without the asking. For 
“ Oh! the lad may gang to see the warld, 
The lass maun stay at hame!” 

It is the world’s old way of thinking ; and 
to many of the world’s best people the old 

ways arc the only ways, and must soremain 

till death doth them part. One generation 

goeth and another cometh, and the two 

can no more see the same things in the 








at this thing with two eyes; take a clear, 
high sweep of vision ; fill your lungs with 
mountain air, before you speak to the con- 
viction of your own soul or another. Set 
up distinctly onsome hill-top in your heart 
the one simple principle that it has been 
the world’s blunder, not God’s intent, 
to refuse to woman nature anything to 
which human nature has a right; and 


same proportions than they can wear the 
same spectacles. “The grown man and 
the youth,” says a great historian, ‘‘ rarely 
comprehend each other.” It does not by 
any means follow that the man is always 
wrong, and the youth is always right. 
Indeed, says the same keen observer of 
life, it is “an inversion of the order of 





model your individual circumstances by 
it, in your individual way, as best you can. 
Nobody can help you much. You must 
work out your own salvation, with fear and 
trembling, since it is God that worketh in 
you. The women of to-day, especially 
the young women of to-day, have their lines 
fallen to them in lonely places. You will 
find struggle, doubt, opposition, bewil- 





difficulty in the minds of most girls, who, 


Nature when the old are wrong and the 
young are right”; but it follows that this 
may beso, and the history of the world’s 
deepest reforms teaches us that this some- 
times must be so. Cautiously take this 
into the account in the formation of your 
opinions. Acknowledge tenderly to your- 
selves that your dearest advisers and 
guardians may not recognize the dawn of 





weep for you; you do not quite know if 


abide by it. Your conscience is your 
Your life is 
guage, “Be sure you're right, and go 

Here let me say that, while I would 
not advise you—far be it from me! — 


to despise either the golden letter or 


mandment, you should be warned that 


your heart throbs there you stop, if you 
stop under fire of every gun in the battery 
of reason and justice. What I ask of you 
is, to go and reason together, till you can 
remember to count yourselves among 
your creditors in the selection of your 
work and use. We are not commanded 
to love our neighbor more than ourselves. 
The conjunction in the second great 
Commandment is its keystone. 

A word in season, and in closing, 
bright-eyed friends! Whatever else you 
do, do not assume that you must write for 
the press. Givena dozen girls, there are 
not likely to be any more of their num- 
ber found qualified for successful author- 
ship than of the same number of young 
men—perhaps one in the dozen, perhaps 
none. Yet, turn those dozen girls out into 
the world to earn their own living to-day, 
and eleven out of the twelve will send a 
MS. story or poem to the editor of the 
most scholarly magazine in the country 
within a week. Out of the dozen boys, 
perhaps three will fly the same pretty, de- 
lusive kite awhile; nine will go to sweep- 





‘‘Our reading, thinking Western girls, | it, and be glad. Do not go round behind morbidly and unnecessarily sensitive to | ing stores, and making brackets, and start- 
the hills, and sit down to keep watch and | the preferences of your parents in the ing hot-houses, and making shoes, and 


supporting themselves and their parents 
and two sisters, before ycu can turn 
around. ‘“‘If the verses are not poetry, I 
must sit down and hem aprons to the end 
of my life!” writes one bewildered little 
girl, quite as if there were only poems and 
aprons in the world; and when I teil hey 
to study medicine, or turn bookseller, or 
work on a farm, does she do it? 

Yes,now thatI think of it, I remem 
ber one—just one. She didit. She put 
aside her papers; she bore to think that 
the literary world could live without her; 
she locked up her desk, and went into her 
father’s medical office, and wrote: “I go 
to Philadelphia next year, and am glad 
from the bottom of my heart that I have 
made the choiceI have.” And when I 
saw her name on the title-page of a little 
Sunday-school book, the other day, had I 
any doubt that it was a better book than 
she could have written if she had tried, 
in her untrained, uneasy, unadjusted state 
of three yearsago? And did I not say: 
All good chance go with her — pill-box 
and pen! 

Make up your minds, girls, that to stand 
behind a counter, or sell strawberries, or 
apprentice yourself to a wholesale drug- 
gist, or engrave on wood, or dig potatoes 
worthily and successfully is better and 
nobler than to write a third-rate poem or 
meander through an idle story; and that 
the world can well afford just now to dis- 
pense with a dozen of such authors as you 
stand a highly reasonable chance of prov- 
ing to be, in exchange for one refined, 
clear-headed, true-bearted, and successful 
business woman ; and— 

But Mrs. O’Collins’ airy form rises grace 
fully against the horizon of Sahara. The 
feathers of her duster wave ominously 
over the little oasis where my inkstand 
and my elbow rest. “ An’ is it arl thim 





derment, discouragement, your stepping- | the day in which you live and move and | papers | would have her burn oop ?” 





